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By H. A. Macpuerson anp O. V. Aptin. 


THE scope of the present paper is limited to an attempt to 
trace, however imperfectly, the distribution in Great Britain of 
the black variety of the Water Vole. This form of Arvicola 
amphibius has long been known, and has been recognised by 
continental naturalists, including Pallas, who found it in Siberia; 
but it was first brought into notice in Great Britain by William 
Macgillivray, in a paper entitled “Description of a species of 
Arvicola common in Aberdeenshire,” read before the Wernerian 
Society on May 1st, 1830. On that occasion Macgillivray claimed 
specific rank for this variety, on the strength of ‘‘ having seen 
- several hundred individuals, and handled at least adozen.”* At 
a later date he abandoned this position, stating :—‘ At one time 
I felt pretty confident that this Black Water Rat is specifically 
distinct from the common or brown kind; and even now I do 
not consider it impossible that it may be so, but the form, 
“structure, proportions, and pile are so similar, and the skeletons | 
present so little difference, that until better distinctions than 
Ican point out are obtained, it may be as well to consider it 
merely as a variety.” t 

Accepting Macgillivray’s later views as agreeing most closely 
With those of modern zoologists, we may proceed to detail 
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the facts of the distribution of this Arvicola. The references to 
Scotland are placed under the “ Faunal Areas,” now universally 
accepted among Scottish naturalists, while the records relating 
to England are inserted under the headings of their respective 
counties. 

Although Macgillivray wrote of it as confined (in Britain) to 
Scotland, it was afterwards recorded by the Rev. L. Jenyns from the 
fen ditches of Cambridgeshire, as well as by Lubbock from Norfolk. 
The fact of its inhabiting these widely separated localities induced 
us to think that its presence might be detected elsewhere in Great 
Britain. At all events, the peculiarities of its range, as pre- 
viously recorded, seem to deserve further attention. Accordingly 


_ we embarked on an extensive correspondence with the naturalists 


of Great Britain, with a view to ascertain in what districts the 
black variety of the Water Vole has been found. Aplin also asked, 
through the columns of ‘The Field,’ for the co-operation of 
those students of the British Vertebrate Fauna with whose names 
we were not acquainted. This correspondence has resulted in 
a considerable amount of information coming into our hands. 
This information, together with that which we have gleaned from 
published records and accounts of this animal, we now have the 
pleasure of laying before the readers of ‘The Zoologist.’ While 
tendering our sincere and grateful thanks to the correspondents 
who so kindly responded to our request for information, we 
feel that some apology is due on account of the delay in the 
appearance of this paper. This is due to the fact that Macpherson, 
having undertaken the task of searching the Scottish literature 
on the subject, was unfortunate enough to lose his first tran- 
scripts, and was therefore obliged to wait many months before 
another opportunity arrived of his working again over even 4 
portion of the same ground. We should like to add that we hope 
other field naturalists will come forward and record their expe- 
riences of the distribution of this variety. _ 

It will be seen, from the statistics thus furnished, that this 
melanotic variety is rare in England, occurring sporadically in 
many districts widely distant from one another, but only well 
established in the fen country of Norfolk and Cambridgeshire. 
On entering Scotland, it appears to be very local until we reach 
the Trossachs in the west, and the watershed of the Tay on the 


east coast; north of which it occurs almost as generally as the 
familiar brown form. | 
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I. Scornanp. 


(1). Tweep Arga.—A few records of this species occurring 
sporadically on the Berwickshire streams are scattered through 
the ‘ Proceedings of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club,’ 1874-76 ; 
judging from which, the black variety appears to be extremely 
local in this area. 

(2). Fort Area.— Prof. Duns, D.D., states in his paper 
“On the Habits of the Water Vole”:—‘“I do not know of any 
instance of the black variety (Arvicola ater, Macgillivray) ever 
having been met with at any considerable distance from the 
water. It is more rare than that now under notice [the brown 
form], though it is described as abundant at Aberdeen (Wernerian 
Memoirs,’ loc. cit.), and [the late] Mr. [R.] Gray, our secretary 
informs me it was very plentiful near Dunbar some years ago.” * 

(8). Tay Area.—In his paper on the Mammalia of North- 
West Perthshire, Mr. W. Horn says, “ Both varieties of this 
species [are] extremely abundant along the banks of the Tay, 
Tummel and other streams and burns.’t Mr. J. G. Millais 
informs Maepherson, “In Perthshire there is an equal number of 
both the brown and the black, which I believe breed occasionally 
with one another, as I have seen a specimen of an intermediate 
colour.” Mr. J. A. G. Drummond Hay writes in reply to Aplin’s 
letter in ‘The Field’:—“I have often seen it in the Carse of 
Gowrie (the stretch of alluvial land between Perth and Dundee) ; 
there is hardly a stream or ditch there in which I have not 
observed them at various times when fishing, though of late they 
have become much less common than they used to be. A very 
fine specimen (buck) was killed by a terrier in the ‘Pow’ near 
Glencarse station in February, I think, of this year, and has 
been, I believe, preserved for the Museum of the Perthshire 
Natural History Society” (in litt. June 30th, 1890). In the 
Crieff district, Macpherson was personally assured of the common 
occurrence of the black form by those well acquainted with it. 

(4). Dez Argza.—Macgillivray stated, as early as 1830, that 
this variety was “very common in many parts of the counties of 
Aberdeen and Banff.”’{ We must apparently refer, for his latest 
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views on the subject, to his ‘Natural History of Dee Side and 
Braemar,’ posthumously published in 1855:—“ Hypudeus ater, 
Black Vole. Black Dog or Water Dog. Generally distributed, 
but local; not frequent along the Dee; mostly on grassy banks 
of the larger tributaries; pretty numerous in Braemar, in several 
places along the Dee and the Clunie.” * 

(5). Moray Firtn.—“ In the deer forest of Gaik, in Inver- 
ness-shire, which I rented and occupied from 1863 to 1871, these 
animals were then very common on all the burns of the upper 
ground; the common form was also frequent, but did not, so far 
as I could discover, frequent the high plateaux of the forest” 
(Lord Lilford, in litt. May 16th, 1891). Mr. J.G. Millais writes: 
—“ The Black Water Vole is found all over Inverness-shire and 
Ross-shire in the streams and ditches, though it is but sparingly 
distributed. In these counties I have never seen any but this 
variety.” Mr. E. W. H. Blagg writes :—“I have a [black] speci- 
men in my collection, which I received from Elgin, May, 1886; 
I think from Mr. Dunbar Brander.” 

(6). SUTHERLAND AND CaITHNESS. — Messrs. Harvie Brown 
and Buckley furnish an extended note regarding Sutherland, and 
one which is too interesting to be passed over here, especially as 
the work from which it is taken is out of print and already rare :— 
“The black variety is, in our opinion, more abundant than the 
brown in the west, and is at least equally common in the east, 
where it haunts every burn except those that are too rocky. 
This interesting species appears to thrive well amongst the rocky 
limestone formation, finding ready shelter in the innumerable 
cracks and passages through the rock, but we have not met with 
it in the very rocky burns of other formations. Mr. Ben. N. 
Peach observed the black variety commonly in Durness.”t The 
same authors state regarding Caithness :—“ Until lately Mr. Wm. 
Reid believed there was only the brown variety; but a young 
angler, when out fishing in a small feeder of the Wick river, came 
upon a number of black ones, some of which he killed, and he 
gave Mr. Reid the skin of one. A part of this skin sent by 
Mr. Reid for our inspection does not appear quite so black as 
many others we have examined, but is much blacker than the 


* ‘Fauna of Braemar,’ p. 
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pure brown variety.” * Macpherson is indebted to Mr. James 
Sutherland, of Wick, for a specimen which he killed on a burn 
in his own neighbourhood in April, 1890. This specimen is of 
a deep black, and thoroughly typical of the variety which it 
represents. Mr. Sutherland states that Black Voles are quite 
common about Wick. 

(7). ORKNEY AND SHETLAND. — Provost Peace, of Kirkwall, 
assures Macpherson that the Water Vole is absent from the 
Orcades. ‘The species is mentioned by Messrs. Buckley and 
Harvie Brown in the following observation:—‘ In reference to 
the Water Vole said by Messrs. Baikie and Heddle to have been 
taken at Rackwick in 1844, Mr. Moodie-Heddle writes us that he 
has never seen the species in Hoy. We ourselves never came 
across a specimen, and so for the present we think it better to 
keep the note in brackets.’t There is no information as to the 
existence of this Vole in any of the Shetland Isles, from which 
its absence may safely be inferred. 

(8). Wesr Ross anp Sxye.— The head-keeper at Sconser 
and other persons well acquainted with West Ross have assured 
Macpherson that the black variety of the Water Vole occurs not 
uncommonly in Gairloch and other parts of the mainland. It is 
believed to have once occurred in Skye, near Broadford. 

(9). Ourrr Hepripes. — The Water Vole has not been 
detected hitherto in the islands of this group. 

(10). ArnGytu.—The only allusion tu the occurrence of this 
Vole in “ Argyll” occurs in the paper by Prof. Duns already 
noticed, in which he remarks of the black variety, “‘ I have seen 
it only twice; in both cases in localities widely separated in the 
neighbourhood of Oban.’’} 

(11). Ciuypz.—'lhompson was apparently the first to record 
this variety from the Clyde faunal area. ‘“ The black variety 
(A. ater, Macgillivray),” he writes, “taken at Ballantrae, Ayr- 
shire, was sent to me by my-friend Mr.John Sinclair, in August, 
1842. It was found dead cx ihe highway; and another was 
taken about the same time in a mole-trap—contents of stomach, 
vegetable matter only. From the last-named locality Mr. 


* ‘Fauna of Sutherland and Caithness,’ p. 92. 
} *A Vertebrate Fauna of the Orkney Isles,’ p, 85. 
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Sinclair also sent me the ordinary animal, which is much more 
common.”* The only form which Macpherson has been able to 
procure from the banks of the Clyde is the common brown _ 
animal, but Mr. J. M. Campbell has incidentally alluded to the 
occurrence of the black form; while Mr. James Lumsden states 
(in a paper entitled ‘‘ The Mammals of the Neighbourhood of 
Loch Lomond”), ‘‘ Both the brown and black varieties of this - 
species are common on the banks of the streams and rivers of 
our neighbourhood, and on some of the islands of the loch.” + 

Scorrish Sotway.—Mr. R. Service writes to Macpherson that 
The black variety of the Water Vole is very frequently found 
throughout this district. It might almost be said to occur in 
family parties. At all events, 1 once got three of them out of 
one potato-pit. On another occasion I got an old female and a 
half-grown young one together that may have been parent and 
offspring.” Mr. A. Buchan-Hepburn writes to Aplin (Jan. 9th, 
1891) :—‘“‘ Noting your enquiry in ‘ The Field’ re Black Water 
Vole, I may state that it is fairly common in some of the 
open drains on the property of my brother-in-law, Mr. James 
McDonall, of Logan, Wigtonshire. The exact locality is about 
twelve miles from the Mull of Galloway. The Black Water Voles 
make charming pets: my nephews have kept them on several 
occasions.” 


II. ENGLAND. 


As regards-England, evidence of the existence of this variety 
is less satisfactory. 

NoRrHUMBERLAND.— Not reported by ienineal local naturalists 
with whom we have conversed. 

Duruam.—Not reported to us. 

CuMBERLAND.—Reported once to have been taken near White- 
haven, but this is doubtful. Mr. Tremble once killed a black 
specimen on Burgh Marsh; and Mr. H. Leavers saw a coal-black 
Water Vole on the Eden in June, 1891. These are the only 
authenticated specimens, though search for the black variety has 
been made for some years. 

WESTMORELAND.—Mr. W.E. Beckwith reports tliat this variety 
is found in the neighbourhood of Windermere. His experience 
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at present remains unique, but there is a rumour that this form 
has occurred near Kendal. 

YorxsHireE.— Mr. W. D. Roebuck says :—‘ The black variety 
occurs in a few localities.” * 

LANCASHIRE.— Macpherson has seen plenty of Water Voles in 
the north of Lancashire, but all were brown ones. 

CuEsHirE.—Mr. King, of Carlisle, informs Macpherson that 
he once came across a colony of Black Water Voles on the banks 
of the Cheshire Dee. Mr. Edward Comber sent for Aplin’s 
inspection the skin and skull of a Black Water Vole, which he 
captured in the winter of 1881-2, close to the village of Parkgate 
on the Dee, hundred of Wirrall. Although living there ever since, 
he has never met with another; but a friend informed him, on 
May 15th, 1890, that he had seen a Black Vole in a pond about 
two miles from where the above-mentioned specimen was obtained 
(in litt. May 6th and 14th, 1890). 

WARWICKSHIRE.—Aplin has never met with it in those parts 
of the southern half of the county with which he is acquainted. 

BuckINGHAMSHIRE.—Aplin has been unable to hear or see 
anything of this form in west and south Bucks. 

OXFORDSHIRE.— Aplin has once or twice seen very dark- 
looking Voles on the banks of the North Oxfordshire streams, 
where the brown form is very numerous, but he is not aware that 
the black variety has ever been actually obtained in the county. 
Mr. C. M. Prior, however, informed him some years ago that he 
saw a Black Vole on the banks of the Sorbrook near Bodicote in 
August, 1875. The Rev. A. Matthews never met with it about 
Weston-on-the-Green (in litt.), nor has Mr. W. H. Warney ever 
seen it at Standlake, or in the low-lying country on the banks of 
the upper Isis. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—Mr. H. W. Marsden has made enquiries 
which, together with those made by ourselves, go to prove the 
absence of the black form from this county. 

BrrksHIRE.—Mr. Warner has not met with it at Fyfield, near 
Abingdon, nor on the northern borders of the county along 
the upper Isis. Enquiries made by Aplin in South Berkshire 
resulted in his not being able to hear anything of-it in the 
Kennet valley. 


* * Vertebrate Fauna of Yorkshire,’ p. 14. 
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~Wirtsuire.—The Rev. A. P. Morres writes from the neigh- 
bourhood of Salisbury that he has only noticed the brown form: 


_ —* They vary rather in colour, but I have never come across a 


really black one.” 

HERTFORDSHIRE.— Macpherson resided chiefly in Herts from 
1869 to 1876, during which period he saw a yellow and a white 
variety of the Water Rat, but never came across a_ black 
specimen. Mr. M. Vaughan shares in his belief in the absence 
of this form. 

Surrey.—Our correspondents only report the brown form, 
and Macpherson has spent many weeks in Surrey without seeing 
any other. 

SuHrRopsHirE.—Mr. Beckwith writes from Shrewsbury :—‘‘ The 
Black Water Rat is a local form here. I have always thought it 
rather more common about pools than by streams. Round the 
Ellesmere meres I have often seen it, but not on the Severn.” 

STAFFORDSHIRE.—Mr. E. W. H. Blagg writes to say that his 
local evidence is “‘ entirely of a negative character. He has never 
met with, heard of, or read of, the black form in this county.” 

LincounsHIRE.—Mr. H. F. Allison has “never come across 
the black form of the Water Rat, either along the Witham bauk 
in this part of the county or in the marsh district between 
Louth and the sea.” Mr. G.H. Caton Haigh writes :-—‘ In 
North-Eastern Lincolnshire— where from the nature of the 
country the common variety of the Water Rat is very abundant— 
I some few years ago made many enquiries from keepers, rat- 
catchers, and men employed on the drains, with a view to 
ascertain whether the black race ever occurred, but in every 
case without result; and as I never met with it myself, I think 
I may safely say that it is absent from that district.” But the 
Black Water Vole occurs in some parts of this county, for 
Mr. Cordeaux writes:—‘‘In North Lincolnshire it is not un- 
common in the neighbourhood of the river Ancholme near Brigg, 
and it has been reported to me as seen in one or two other 
localities. I think all I can report about it is ‘local, but rare.’”’ 
Mr. W. Hopwood reports that on April 20th, 1890, he shot a 
distinctly black Water Vole at South Thoresby, a village about 
nine miles south [north ?} of Louth. In the summer of 1874 a 


black Water Vole was observed by Mr. C. M. Prior near Horn- 
castle. | 


‘ 
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NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE.—Lord Lilford, writing May 16th, 1890, 
remarks, “I only once heard of a Black Water Vole in this 
neighbourhood, and have very great doubts as to the correctness 
of the report.” : 

NorrinGHAMSHIRE.—Brown Voles are common in the little 
stream which flows along the bottom of the deer paddock at 
Rainworth, near Mansfield, but Mr. Whitaker pointed out to 
Aplin the exact spot where he once saw a black one sitting on 
the bank a few years ago. Mr. F. B. Whitlock, of Beeston, near 
Nottingham, writes :—‘1 have occasionally met with the black 
variety of the Water Vole on an island in the Trent, about a mile 
from here. Curiously enough, I cannot remember seeing a full- 
grown specimen, those that I have seen—and on one occasion 
shot—having been about half-matured. They are not of a deep 
black, but something of a mole-colour. The difference from the 
ordinary variety is very conspicuous.” 

HuNTINGDONSHIRE.—Macpherson found a small specimen in 
the Natural History Museum, London, labelled Huntingdonshire, 
presented by Mr. W. W. Warner, in 1889. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE.— Mr. A. Moore Laws reports the existence 
of Black Water Voles near Thetford. A man named Fenn was 
paid to send some specimens to Macpherson from Soham, but 
he never fulfilled his contract. Mr. W. Borrer writes, “I have 
one specimen which I shot in Cow Fen, just behind Peterhouse, 
in April, 1837. It was then very abundant there, as also about 
Clayhythe, down the river from Cambridge. You do not, how- 
ever, require information about these, and I have never seen the 
variety anywhere else.” ‘The Rev. Leonard Jenyns (then of 
Swaffham Bulbeck, Cambridgeshire) wrote in 1846 :—“ We have 
an animal frequenting the fen-ditches of Cambridgeshire, and not 
very unfrequent, which the people sometimes call the ‘ Water 
Mole.’ This is nothing more than a black variety of the common 
Water Rat, the fur of which is sometimes of as deep and velvety 
a hue as in the Mole; but every gradation of tint may be found 
in different individuals between this uniform rich black and the 
reddish brown which more ordinarily prevails. There is no other 
difference whatever, besides colour, between these two kinds of 
Water Rat, though the black has been considered by some as a 
distinct species. On the 15th of June, 1830, I had a very large 
female of the black sort brought to me, which had been killed in 
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the next village; it was gravid at the time, and, on opening it, 
I found eight young within, perfectly formed, and apparently 
quite ready for exclusion. I once at Ely found a small specimen 
of this black variety, measuring not quite five inches from the 
nose to the root of the tail, lying dead on.the ground beneath 
the nest of a White Owl.”* Mr. Jenyns thought that Jesse’s 
“sort of Vole, which partook very much of the appearance of a 
Rat” (‘ Gleanings,’ 2nd series, p. 27) was doubtless referable to 
the black variety of the Water Vole. 

Norroitk. — Mr. Southwell communicated the following 
facts to ‘The Zoologist’ (1890, :p. 216):—‘“‘ By no means in- 
frequent in Norfolk. I have seen many entirely black specimens, 
but never remember to have met with any individuals intermediate 
between this and the normal colours. The late Mr. Lubbock 
was quite of opinion that this variety, as I believe it is rightly 
regarded, was entitled to specific distinction. He says, in an 
unpublished note, which I have quoted in the second edition of 
his ‘ Fauna of Norfolk’ (p. 10, note):—‘ I have examined many 
of these animals when dead, and have watched their habits when 
alive, and I must believe that the difference in colour in this 
case arises from diversity of species. ‘he brown are considerably 
the largest;. ard in the spring, when they may be seen often in 
pairs, I have never observed a brown and a black one together, 
but the colours always correspondent. At that season they may 
frequently be seen feeding close together at the entrance of their 
hole, and examined at the distance of a few yards.’ Prof. Newton 
told me that the black-furred one was the only form of the animal 
which he used to meet with at Elvedon, near Thetford. .... 
The black variety of A. agrestis, referred to by Mr. Aplin, was 
sent to be preserved by Mr. Gunn, ‘at whose shop I saw it, and it 
was a beautiful little animal, pure black.” This was a variety of 
A. agrestis analogous to the var. ater of amphibius, referred to by 
Aplin in a note on varieties of A. amphibius (Zool. 1890, p. 179). 
Mr. J. H. Gurney, in ‘ The Zoologist,’ 1876 (p. 5177), reported 
that an adult Water Vole was trapped at Keswick, near Norwich, 
in which the entire fur was of a deep black, but with a slight 
silvery reflection on some of the largest hairs of the back. 

Surrotk.—Mr.G.T. Rope writes that neither his brother nor 
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himself have ever come across a black Water Vole in Suffolk, 
though expending much time in studying the habits of this small 


quadruped. Mr. F. Kerry writes:— “A friend of mine (who 


has been with me trying to find the black form) tells me that 
he used to find it on the Barsham Marshes, in Suffolk, that it 
was not so large as the brown form, and had a shorter tail.” 
The Rev. Julian G. Tuck writes from Tostock Rectory, Bury 
St. Edmunds, “I do not think we have this variety here; last 
winter (1892) I shot one on the ice which looked very black, but 
it was only a common one.” 

Essex.—Dr. Laver and Mr. Kerry both assure us that the 
brown form is the only one found, to their knowledge, in Essex. 
Mr. Kerry most obligingly forwarded what he considered a typical 
specimen. Mr. Miller Christy writes:—‘ All I can say is that 
I can’t prove its non-occurrence, as it is proverbially difficult to 
prove a negative; but I have never seen it myself, nor have I any 
note of its having ever occurred in the county; nor have I ever 
seen it personally elsewhere.” 

Kent.—Mr. E. Bartlett informed Macpherson last year that 
he had never met with this variety near Maidstone. Neither has 
Macpherson himself, though fairly acquainted with this and other 
southern counties. But Mr. Charles Gordon says that black 
Water Voles do exist in Kent—i.e. in Gavington Marsh, near 
Littlebourn—and he is disposed to think that they frequent the 
banks of the Stour. He adds that this melanotic form does not 
occur near Dover. 

Sussex.—Mr. W. Borrer, of Cowfold, near Horsham, informs 
us that he has not met with it in his neighbourhood; but we 
learn from Mr. Harting that the late Mr. William Jeffery, of 
Ratham, near Chichester, a frequent correspondent at one time 
to ‘The Zoologist,’ obtained two or three at different times on 
‘the mill-stream near Bosham. [See Zool. 1865, p. $706, and 
1876, p. 5177.—Eb.] 

Hampsuire.—Mr. G. B. Corbin writes :—“ I had never seen 
the form myself, so have made enquiries of several persons whose 
knowledge of both the Avon and the Stour would place them in 
a position at least to give an opinion, but I can obtain no single 
instance of the black form having been seen near here (Ring- 
wood).” The Rev. J. E. Kelsall writes that he has never met 
with the black form near Fareham, and the extensive enquiries 
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which he kindly made throughout the county resulted in his 
being unable to hear of its occurrence anywhere in Hampshire. | 


Mr. E. Hart, of Christchurch, also writes that he has never met 


with this form in a live state. 

Dorset.— The Rev. F. O. Pickard-Cambridge met with no 
specimens of the black form of this Vole during a prolonged 
residence in Dorset. 

Somerset.—The Rev. Murray A. Mathew writes :—‘‘I have 
seen them in several places in this county; in my old parish, 
Bishop’s Lydeard (West Somerset), and at Wrington, in East 
Somerset.” 

Devon.—Mr. A. Mitchell writes that he has failed to detect 
the black form of the Water Vole in Devon; and Mr. Pidsley has 
been unable to discover anything about it in this county. 

CornwALL. — Mr. Thomas Cornish writes from Penzance, 
“The black variety of the Water Vole has never been observed 
in this district, or indeed, I may say, in all Cornwall.” 


ill. 


The discovery of the Black Water Vole in North Wales is 
probably only a matter of time, since it has been recorded from 
Cheshire and Shropshire. But at present the Welsh information 
relating to it which has come ‘into our hands is limited to one 
instance of its occurrence in the southern part of the principality. 

Mr. G. H. Caton Haigh writes of MertoneTHsHIRE :—“ In 
this county, though a few Water Rats are to be seen on most of 
our rivers and marshes, the species is not abundant; and though 
I have made no special effort to obtain the black variety, I have 
always been on the look out for it myself, and I do not think it 
would have escaped my notice had it existed here, as between 
wildfowl shooting and fishing I am continually in the haunts of 
the species”; and Mr. F. C. Rawlings, of Barmouth, says :—‘“ I 
have never noticed any variation from the ordinary brownish grey. 
They are fairly numerous along the railway-gutters and on the 
marsh, but cannot be called very common.” Mr. Caton Haigh’s 
remarks apply to the adjoining portion of CARNARVONSHIRE. 
The Rev. Murray A. Mathew writes: —‘“‘I never saw any in 
PEMBROKESHIRE ; but this is no evidence against their existence 
there.” He lived near Wolfscastle. Mr. E. C. Phillips, as the 
result of many enquiries kindly instituted in BReoon and of his 
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own observations, considers that the Water Vole, in any form, is 
not common in that county. He adds, “I have only met with 
one instanee-of the black variety, and that was seen by a doctor 
near Talgarth; it was taking bits-offthe_roots of a water-plant 
and swimming with them to the bank.” The comparative scaré 

of the common form both in North and South Wales is interesting 
when considered in connection with the absence of the genus 
Arvicola from Ireland. 


A RECENT VISIT TO THE FARNE ISLANDS, 


By J OHN CorDEAUX. 


Tue “Fern,” “Farn,” or “Farne” Islands, as they are 
usually called, are a scattered group of rocky islets, naked 
and wind-swept, situated south-east of Bamborough, on the 
Northumberland coast, and distant from the mainland from two 
to five miles, which latter distance will cover the Longstone, the 
most easterly of the Outer group. 

Strictly speaking, there are two distinct clusters of islands in 
“Farneland,” by which name it was known to the Saxons; these 
are separated by a strait rather more than a mile wide, and with 
a considerable depth of water, called the Oxscar road or Staple 
sound. The Outer Farnes consist of the Longstone (on which 
is the lighthouse), the Harear rocks, Great and Little Wamses, 
Brownsman, Staple Island, and the Pinnacles, Nivestone and 
Crumstone—the latter par excellence the haunt of the Seals 
which frequent the islands. The Inner group consists of Farne 
Island proper, with an area of sixteen acres, sometimes called 
the House Island, and containing many interesting remains of 
ancient buildings—the Wedums, corrupted into “* Wide-opens”— 
the two Noxes, which are north of the Wedums, and the Scarcar 
rock east of these—the Megstone, at the extreme north of the 
Farne; this latter is the nesting haunt of the Common Cor- 
morant, the part they most frequent being conspicuous from a_ 
great distance by its lime-washed appearance. The number of 
islets in the two groups varies from fifteen to twenty-five, for at 
low-water or half-tide some become united, and it is quite possible 
to walk dry-shod over the occasionally submerged rocks from one 
to another, 
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Notwithstanding their small size and comparative obscurity, 
these storm-vexed rocks in a setting of grey sea, and running 
parallel with the bleak inhospitable coast of Northumbria, have 
in themselves a remarkable history, for from the middle of the 
seventh century to the dissolution of the monasteries in 1536 
they were the chosen residence and retreat of bishops, monks, 
and recluses more or less connected in their lives with the 
ancient church of Lindisfarne. Here on the chief island for 
many years lived the saintly Aidan; and later, stern St. Cuthbert, 
and subsequently many another worthy—the ancient Fathers of 
the early Christian Church. 

Here was preserved, in ages of darkness, ignorance, and 
almost constant strife, all that was best worth treasuring of the 
early history of our national existence. Within the circle of 
those dark basaltic crags was born that spiritual force and energy 
which in‘time subdued and held beneath its beneficent sway a 
barbarous and cruel race, spreading the light of truth and civili- 
zation through the length and breadth of heathen Northumbria. 
There is perhaps no other district in the United Kingdom to 
which we may turn with greater interest than to ancient Bam- 
boroughshire and its attendant islets. The whole of the district 
is rich in historical tradition and lore, and there is a constant and 
ever-varying change of beautiful scenery to be found, both wild 
and cultivated, within-its bounds. 

At the present day the chief interest of the Farne Islands, 
more especially to the naturalist, is the presence of countless 
thousands of sea-birds which assemble there in the nesting 
season. These barren rocks are the summer home of those 
wild wandering children of ocean which at other seasons are found 
scattered over hundreds of miles of the northern seas. Thanks 
to the exertions of an Association of Ornithologists and others 
who now lease the islands, the birds are well cared for and 
protected, so that it is now a pleasure to visit and study them in 
their haunts, conscious of the fact that they are not doomed to 
speedy extinction by the importation of boat-loads of ill-conducted 
and greedy excursionists from the Tees and Tyne. So great, we 
are assured, had become the depredations, that had it not been 
for the timely interference of the Association, the birds nesting 
on the Farne Islands would have before this been exterminated. 

A desire to see the bird-nurseries under the beneficent rule of 
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the Association, and compare them with what we remember in 
former vears, induced us recently to visit the Farnes, and the 
following observations and remarks ure the result of a very 
pleasant and long-to-be-remembered day. 

It was a lovely morning in June, with a smooth sea and light 
westerly breeze, when we stepped into our boat in the quaint and 
picturesque harbour of Sea-houses, North Sunderland. Our party 
consisted of three adults and three boys, with four boatmen; the 
skipper himself, Mr. Cuthbertson, the very mention of whose 
name is suggestive of the Farnes and everything relating to them 
—fisherman, boatman, pilot, naturalist, sportsman, and, not the 
least, guide—let those who visit the islands first secure his 
services, and they will not return disappointed. 

Within an oar’s length of the boat, as we embark at the 
harbour steps, some Arctic Terns and a Kittiwake were beating 
to and fro, now one and then another stooping to take some 
small object from the water. Both are lovely to look upon, but 


the latter seems to us the incarnation of all bird loveliness in its. 
pure white underparts, in contrast with the pale slaty-grey of | 


mantle and black-tipped wings, lemon beak, and dusky feet, now 
tucked close to the body, but in its swoop pushed downwards as 
if to press the surface of the water—water so clear and free from 
impurities, that each feature of the bright aérial creature is 
doubled as in a mirror. 

Just outside the harbour one of our boys exclaimed, ‘‘ Look, 
a Black Guillemot!” and sure, although at first we doubted, so 
it was—a fully adult example sitting lightly on the sea with its 


stern somewhat elevated, much more like a Waterhen swimming 


than a Common Guillemot. Sooty black in plumage, with a pure 
white patch on the centre of the wing, as it dives we catch sight 
of the bright vermillion legs and feet. It is a rare bird indeed to 
be seen off the Farnes in June, for its nesting quarters lie much 
further north, although in the autumn and winter, when in quite 
a different plumage, it will wander as far south as the mouth of 
the English Channel. During the day we saw a second off the 
rocks on the west side of Staple Island. 

Hoisting a brown mainsail and jib, we run straight for the 
outer island of the further group, the Longstone, leaving Staple 
Island and the Pinnacles on our port, but running in so close to 
the latter that our friends were able to take several instantaneous 
\ 
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photographs. The flat table-like tops of the Pinnacles were 
crowded with dense masses of Guillemots; every coign of 
vantage and narrow ledge of the dark basalt cliff was also thickly 
tenanted with a motley crowd of Razorbills, Puffins, Guillemots, 
and Kittiwakes—thousands on thousands also on the water, 
indifferent to our presence, scarce caring to scuttle lazily on one 
side, or suddenly dive, before the boat is on them. Amongst the 
Guillemots were many of the variety known as the Ringed or 
Silver-eyed, having a white ring round the eye and a more or less 
developed pure white streak running backward from it down the 
side of the head. We have frequently seen them on the Speeton 
and Bempton cliffs on the Yorkshire coast, but here they are 
certainly more plentiful than at the southern nesting-place. A 
very interesting bird was a Green Cormorant, or Shag, standing 
upright and very conspicuous on a projecting ridge off Staple 
Island. Unlike the common species, this is strictly marine in 
haunts and habits; the creature must be seen at close quarters 
to note the extreme loveliness of its plumage, dark green glossed 
with golden-brown and purple reflections—its beak gold and 
irides emerald, crowned, too, in the spring with a noble crest 
which curves forward, but now, in June, this distinguishing 
feature is lost. As we near the Longstone, hundreds of Terns 
—the Arctic, Sandwich, and Common Terns—pass and repass 
the boat, and the air is full of the coarse grating call of the 
larger and the soft ‘‘ kree-kree-kree” of the smaller species; 
hundreds are beating for food in the narrows and straits between 
the rocks and islands. There is a constant flicker of white wings, 
a constant interchange of places, as if foliowing the meanderings 
of an aérial dance; now one and another dip lightly to the water, 
but what they pick up we cannot make out. In singular contrast 
to these light “butterflies of the sea” are those heavy Gannets— 
wanderers from the Bass Rock; they, too, keep constantly 
crossing and recrossing each other’s courses, but at a higher 
level than the Terns—creamy white relieved by black-tipped 
wings; in flight most buoyant, now with slow and frequent flaps 
of their great wings, then soaring and wheeling with no apparent 
movement of these, till perceiving grey forms of their prey near 
the surface and within striking distance, they descend almost 
perpendicularly with nearly closed wings, like huge white bolts 
shot out of the blue, throwing up a sparkling column as they 
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strike, disappear, and in a minute rise again, with all the buoyancy 
of bladders, to the surface. 

We could well have watched the mingled flight of Gannets 
and Terns for hours against the soft blue of a summer sky, but 
are now close in shore, and running towards the landing place at 
the foot of the Longstone Light. There are yet some fathoms of 
water under the keel, and, as we look over the gunwale, we find 
ourselves gazing down through the tops of a submarine forest. 


The broad leather-like and olive-green straps and tangled air- 


bladders of Fuci slip noiselessly under the counter, lower down 
are anchored masses of pale green Ulve and lovely transparent 
fronds of purple or pink lavers, gently swaying in the tremulous 
crystal ; lowest of all, on the hard white sands, starfish display 
their coral-like fingers; amongst them we see the brilliant 
Solaster papposa, like a purple disc fringed with coral knobs. 

The Longstone, now we are landed, is a long, low, ugly reef, 
covered with black seaweeds, barren and desolate, with scarce 
a trace of any land-plant. In northerly or easterly gales it is 
often all but submerged; nothing save the red-painted and 
strongly protected lighthouse and attendant buildings are seen, 
from the castle terrace at Bamborough, standing out clear and 
defined against an ever-shifting cloud of snow-white spray. In 
one stormy winter Cuthbertson had to wait for thirteen weeks 
before he was able to communicate and carry stores to the light- 
keepers. To-day all is calm, fair, and lovely, the sea peaceful as 
a sleeping giant, gently heaving, with glimmering sheets and 
shifting breadths of lavender over the rocky and stony ground, 
but emerald-green (which is the true colour of the North Sea 
water) where the white sands reflect the light from above. 

To leeward of the reef a party of Eiders are swimming, chiefly 
drakes ; some also stand on the rock slope at the tide edge. The 
duck, in her Quaker garb of quiet shading—reddish brown and 
black—is not easily seen when on bare rock, but the drake is 
always conspicuous when in his handsome and very distinctly 
defined plumage of brown, black, and white, suffused with rich 
buff, and relieved by the pale green patches on the nape. LHiders 
have nested on the Farnes for centuries, and are locally known as 
St. Cuthbert’s Duck, from the protection given them by the saint. 
The nests, which are numerous on some of the islands, are often 
in very open situations; on the Noxes we found five within a 
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small space, all on the bare rock, without any sort of concealment 
except, perhaps, a solitary tuft of grass; others were placed at 
the bottom of low walls more or less concealed by rank vegeta- 
tion, some on narrow ledges of rock hidden in wiry grasses, 
many also amongst the plants of campion and thrift. They are 
all thickly lined with a dusky-brown down full of white specks, 
which is gradually added to by the sitting bird from her under- 
parts during incubation. This is the eider-down of commerce ; 
it is very elastic, and a quantity which, when loose, would fill a 
top-hat, can be compressed in the hand. A pound and a half is 
said to be sufficient to make a quilt. Usually four to six eggs 
are laid ; we have seen seven and heard of nine in one nest. 

Considering how impatient of approach Eiders are at sea after 
the nesting season, their tameness when sitting on eggs is remark- 
able, allowing themselves to be photographed at the distance of a 
few feet; one on a nest, at the base of St. Cuthbert’s Tower, 
permitted our boys to stroke her on the back without showing 
any inclination to leave. The colour of the female Eider is to a 
considerable extent protective. One of the photographs taken by 
our party on Staple Island was a bank of bell-campion in flower; 
since our return we have discovered in the picture an Eider 
sitting, not observed at the time of taking. 

Leaving the Longstone, we pass the Harcar Rocks, now 
covered with Gulls and other seafowl. On the calmest days the 
tide runs like a millrace between the islands, and swirls and 
twists in great circles and rings like miniature maelstroms above 
hidden rocks and shoals. In strong weather no boat could live 
in these narrow wind-swept guts and straits. It was here, on the 
western point of Big Harcar, that the steamship ‘ Forfarshire,’ 
with sixty-three hands and passengers, drifted helplessly from the 
north in a great gale on the morning of September 7th, 1838, and 
broke her back, the hinder part sinking in deep water. At break 
of day the survivors, nine altogether, were rescued by the heroine 
of the Farne Islands, “Grace Darling,” and her aged father, 
then light-keeper on the Longstone. Here on the very spot, 
how well can we realise the desperate risk and almost hopeless- 
ness of the undertaking— 


** When, as the day broke, the maid through misty air 
Espied far off a wreck amid the surf, 
Beating on one of those disastrous isles— 
Half of a vessel, half—the rest 
Had vanished,” 
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Always, as long as the English language is spoken, will the 
deed wrought by this young Northumbrian maiden be treasured 
amongst the noblest annals of the race. Grace Darling did not 
long survive her deed of heroism; she died about two years 
afterwards, at the early age of 26. 

On the south side of Brownsman we found a large colony of 
the Sea-swallows, chiefly the Common Tern. Much of the higher 
part of the island is covered with a great abundance of rough 
grasses and various sea-loving plants, most plentiful and con- 
spicuous being the handsome bell-campion, with its white flower 
and much inflated calyx; thrift, with dense clusters of pink 
flowers, Greenland scurvy-grass, and saltwort. Much care is 
necessary to prevent stepping on the eggs of the Terns, which 
are deposited, to the number of two or three, in shallow de- 
pressions amongst the herbage, sometimes on the bare rock itself. 
Here also were many nests of the Eider, with the female sitting 
close. Hundreds of excited Terns filled the air, now one, and 
then another, swooping to within a few feet of our head, and 
saluting us with a continual “‘kit-kit-kit.” Amongst the cloud 
of Terns careering above was one with quite a distinct call-note ; 
we shortly picked out the bird, and watched him for some time 
through the glass, and compared with the Common Tern, 
marked his long graceful greyhound-like form and comparatively 
shorter wing. This was the only example of the Roseate 
Tern seen during our visit. The keeper on the Wamses had 
seen a single pair; so it is probable a few may be nesting. The 
late Prideaux John Selby, of Twizell House, who paid great 
attention to the birds on the Farnes, stated that in 1831 there 
was a colony on Brownsman, also another on the Wamses. We 
saw no Lesser Terns about the islands; in 1832 a small 
colony (since extinct) existed on the mainland of Holy Island. 
Subsequent to our visit to the islands in June, Mr. H. B. Hewet- 
son sent twenty fresh eggs of the Lesser Tern, taken from 
nests on the east coast, with instructions to place them in those 
of the Terns on Brownsman; and it is to be hoped that 
the experiment may result in their establishment again on the 
Northumbrian coast. 


Staple Island is of basaltic origin, with a slope to the north, © 


and much fissured and broken towards the south; within a few 
yards of the cliff, on this south end, are three huge rocks of 
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columnar basalt with flat tops, absolutely crowded with dense 


masses of female Guillemots, each sitting upright incubating its 


single egg. Although so near, they absolutely ignore our presence, 
rolling and twisting their heads and necks in the most grotesque 
fashion, and strangely suggestive of a mob of excited negroes in 
white aprons. On the precipitous flanks of the Pinnacles, or sides 
of the fissures and clefts on the main island, the pretty Kittiwake 
has occupied every coign of vantage. Their nests, which are cons 
siderable structures, are placed everywhere on the narrow ledges 
and irregularities of the rock, so that the sitting bird seems some- 
times clinging to the smooth surface with little or no support. 
The eggs are three in number, and the owners of them so fearless 
and tame that they continue to sit quietly, although we are 
watching at a distance of a few feet. 

The upper and highest portion of Staple Island is covered 
with dense masses of bell-campion growing in a considerable 
depth of black peat, riddled and honeycombed in every direction 
with the burrows of the Puffins ; many Eiders also nest here, and 
a vast colony of the Lesser Black-backed Gulls, and a few 
Herring Gulls. The nests of the former are everywhere, some 
almost hidden by the rank vegetation, many on the flat rocks — 
near the sea; in the latter situation the nest is a considerable 
structure, and, when new, entirely composed of the green flower- 
stalks and leaves of the campion. The eggs—three in number— 
vary considerably both in size and colour. The Gulls are very 


_ fearless, and, with hoarse cries of “ how, how” and “kec-kec-kec,” 


swoop and stoop incessantly above the head of the intruder on 
their domain. When sitting near a nest, and taking notes of the 
materials of its construction, we repeatedly felt the wind of their 
pinions on the backs of our necks. Mr. Hewitson (‘ Eggs of 
British Birds,’ vol. ii. p. 497) narrates, on the authority of 
Mr. Darling, of the Longstone, how an old woman, who was 
gathering eggs, had her bonnet riddled through and through, and 
almost torn to pieces by their bills. A few pairs of Razorbills 
frequent the rocks on the south side of Staple, but they do not 
appear to be a very common species here. We saw a pair or two 
of Rock Doves dash out from the depths of the gloomy fissures, 
at the bottom of which the green rollers are ever churning them- 


selves into tortured sheets of milk-white foam. 


From the foot of the ancient tower, or fire-beacon, on Staple 
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Island, the view is most extensive. ‘I'’o the east an horizon of 
water, seldom at rest, but to-day 


“The long, grey, horizontal wall of the dead-calm sea.” 


Northward, beyond the outer island of the group called the 
Megstone—the nesting quarters of the Common Cormorant—lies 
Holy Island, with noble ruins of Monastery and Priory Church, 
and the white lighthouse at the end of a sandy spit; beyond 
these is the entry to the Tweed, and in the greyer distance 
rises the stern rock-bound coast of Berwickshire, towards St. 
Abb’s Head. Westward, beyond the Inner Farne, supreme in 
its grandeur of position, stands “ King Ida’s lordly pile,” Bam- 
borough village and grand church, backed by the low irregular 
ridge of Spindlestone-heugh—low crouched and like unto a 
sleeping dragon, and on the outer blue aré ‘ Cheviot mountains 
lone *’—Cheviot itself and Hedgehope being the most prominent. 
Turn southward, miles beyond the seal-frequented skerries, and 
a fit rival to Bamborough in the grandeur of its site, towers dark 
Dunstanborough, with haunted caverns and wild legend of Sir 
Guy the Seeker, and beyond this again the far-stretching, rocky, 
and irregular line of coast to Alnmotth Bay and Tynemouth. 

On one of the Wedums we found a most interesting colony of 
Sandwich Terns, some hundreds in number, the largest Tern of 
the three species nesting on the islands. ‘They are particularly 
sensitive to interruption, so our inspection of the nesting-place 
was only cursory. The grating call is audible at a great dis- 


tance at sea, and is sufficient at any time, when recognised, to 


mark the whereabouts of the bird. The eggs—two in number— 
are of great variety and beauty; they were placed in shallow 
depressions, and in regular terraces at the higher part of the 
island. Amongst and near them were a few eggs of the Arctic 
and Common Terns, which also nest in large numbers on the 
Wedums. We noticed two or three pairs of shy, restless Oyster- 
catchers about, and, by carefully looking the ground over, found 
two sets of eggs, placed in slight depressions amongst loose 
shingle and gravel, difficult to distinguish even when pointed out, so 
nearly did they assimilate with their special environments. The 
Oystercatcher is a handsome-looking fellow in his pretty pied 
plumage and red legs and bill, as he sits conspicuous on some 


elevated rock, We had constantly during the day heard their loud 
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“ keep-keep-keep ” from the rocks and skerries ; also the plaintive 
piping of the Ringed Plover. The little dark Rock Pipits 
abound everywhere, and we saw young on the islands well able to 
fly and take care of themselves. 

From the chief island ofthe inner group there is a striking 
view of Bamborough Castle and distant Cheviot. There are. 
few churchyards so picturesquely placed as that of this ancient 
borough, and holding within its four low walls so goodly a 
number of illustrious dead. At the west and highest part, 
beneath a stone canopy, is the monumental effigy of Grace 
Darling ; standing at its head, and looking eastward, we see, 
beyond the northern flank of the castle, the Longstone Light, 
where she spent her early days. On this western side, too, is 
the monument erected to the memory of that Rev. G. Morell 
Mackenzie, who, when the ‘ Pegasus’ was lost on the Goldstone, 
in July, 1843, stood amongst the passengers and crew on deck, 
and prayed till the vessel went down under his feet, and the 
water stopped his words. Here lies also Prideaux John Selby, 
of Twizell House, the eminent ornithologist and natural historian 
of the Farne Islands. In the crypt below the chancel rest, side 
by side, “‘ after life’s fitful fever,’’ Thomas Forster, the ill-starred 
and incompetent General of the rising in the North in 1715, and 
his most heroic sister Dorothy, immortalised by Mr. Walter 
Besant, niece to that still more beautiful Dorothy, the young 
wife of the great Lord Crewe, whose portrait hangs below that 
of her lord in the banqueting room of Bamborough Keep. | 
Ferdinando Forster, uncle of Dorothy the younger, basely mur- 
dered in a duel at Newcastle by one of the Fenwicks, is buried 
in the same vault. 

_ Bamboroughshire also lays claim to a third heroine in Grizzel 
Cochrane, daughter of that Sir John Cochrane of Ochiltree, 
taken prisoner in 1685, in the rising under the Duke of Argyle, 
and under sentence of death at Edinburgh. Disguised as a 
man, she crossed the border, stopped the king’s mail, and 
obtained possession of the warrant for her father's execution, 
and thus giving time for powerful friends at Court to obtain a 
reprieve. 

But our time is up, and the longest and most pleasant day, 
like everything else, must have an ending. We leave the Farne 
Islands to the peaceful possession of their many feathered tenants, 
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conscious that no wild creature has been the worse for our visit, and 
that the boys have behaved admirably, neither disturbing nor 
taking any eggs, although exposed to much temptation. 


THE MARSH WARBLER, ACROCEPHALUS PALUSTRIS, 
IN OXFORDSHIRE. 


By Rev. W. Warve Fow ter, M. A. 


I nave long been looking out for this little bird in the 
neighbourhood of Oxford, where the Reed Warbler and Sedge 
Warbler are abundant, and where the conditions of life would 
seem to suit equally well the third species of Acrocephalus which 
undoubtedly visits us yearly. The discovery of a nest and eggs 
(now in the Nat. Hist. Museum, South Kensington) at South 
Newington, near Banbury, in 1886, served to quicken my ear for 
the voices of this group of birds, but it was not for another two 
years that 1 heard any song that could not be referred without 
hesitation to either of the common species.. In May, 1888, I was 
attracted by a song of the type of the Reed Warbler’s, but much 
stronger and more brilliant, in a privet-bush close to the Botanic 
Garden at Oxford; and I spent a long time, on two successive 
days, in watching and listening to the singer. I could not, 
however, distinguish it in any satisfactory way from the Reed 
Warbler, except by the wonderful vivacity of its song, which had 
even attracted the attention of the gardeners; and when it dis- 
appeared from the garden a day or two later, | was no wiser 
than before as to the song and habits of the real A. palustris. 

Next year the same bird came to the same bush on May 8th, . 
and astonished me again. I noted in my diary, after devoting 
half-an-hour to him :—‘‘ Wonderful out-pouring of song. Legs 
apparently flesh-coloured; upper parts lightish brown; under 
parts whitish-grey ; throat quite white. Catches flies, and then 
bursts into song. Often perches on a twig, erect and vigorous ; 
— not so creepy as Reed Warbler.” But the song was so close in — 
character to the Reed Warbler’s, in spite of its force and 
brilliancy, that without hearing for myself an undoubted A. 
palustris, I could not venture to call this bird a Marsh Warbler. 
lt disappeared again, and left me in the same state of uncertainty 
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as the year before; which was so provoking that I determined to 
travel, while the summer was still young, until I actually found a 
Marsh Warbler, and then to study its song and habits, and put 
an end to all doubt. 

As I had read Fatio’s excellent account of the bird quoted 
in the second edition of Bree’s ‘ Birds of Europe,’ I thought of 
going to the valley where the Professor studied it, viz., the Val 
d’ Hérémonce, in Switzerland. But I wished to take with me my 
old naturalist guide, Johann Anderegg, and I went direct to 
Meiringen, in the Obrelane, where he lives. I did not need to 

go further to find my bird. I arrived there on June 9th, and on 
the morning of the 10th I noticed a little brown bird singing a 
remarkably sweet and varied song, at some distance from me, in 
cultivated ground separated from the river Aar by an embank- 
ment overgrown by scrub and weeds. I made further acquain- 
tance with the singer, and soon satisfied myself as to his identity. 
I did not get a sufficiently close view of him to distinguish his 
outward appearance from that of the Reed Warbler, for he was 
very restless, singing now from a bush, now from the top of 
some plant or pole in the allotments, and again perhaps from a 
tree over my head.* But in his lively habits, his attitude when 
singing, and above all in his song, he was entirely different from 
any Reed Warbler I had ever known, and I had no difficulty in 
deciding at once that the bird of the Botanic Garden at Oxford 
was no more than a Reed Warbler gifted with most unusual 
powers of song.t 


The bird at Meiringen was undoubtedly an accomplished 


* I find, however, that in notes made that day, I describe him as having 
a white throat, a brown head (no stripe over the eye), an olive-brown back, 
and flesh-coloured legs. The colour of the back is perhaps what best distin- 
guishes this bird from the Reed Warbler when alive; but it needs a quick 
eye for colour, and a good steady look at the bird, to appreciate the difference 
between this olive-brown and the darker rufous-brown of the other species. 

+ The bird has never re-appeared at the Botanic Garden since 1889, so 
that I have had no further chance of comparing its song with that of the true 
Marsh Warbler. As my notes of its attitude and colouring tally fairly well 
with the latter, and as Mr. Seebohm says (Brit. Birds, i. 8377) that the Marsh 
Warbler’s song is occasionally like that of a Reed Warbler with an unusually 
rich voice, [ am sometimes tempted to fancy that this was after all an ex- 


ample of A. palwstris on migration. But the date (May 8th) is an early one 
for its appearance in England. 
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mimic, but as I have more to say directly of his powers in this 
direction, I will only note that, besides the notes of other birds, he 
distinctly appeared to me to take pleasure in imitating the sharp- 
ening of a scythe, a sound frequently to be heard from an adjoining 
field. But asa rule the quality of his song was clear and sweet, 
and often quite individual; and it was not maintained for so long 
a time, or so monotonously, as the strain of the Reed Warbler, or 
the rattle of the Sedge Warbler, but was often suddenly broken 
by intervals, assuming a new character when taken up again. 
I could not find the nest, and I doubt if it had been by that time 
completed. 

It was two years before I was able to renew my acquaintance 
with the Marsh Warbler. In June, 1891, I paid a visit to the 
Alps with my friend Mr. O. V. Aplin, who has already described 


(pp. 8, 9) how we found the nest and eggs near Interlaken, and 


again near Stauzstadt, and how we were favoured with unusual 
opportunities of observing the plumage, habits, and song of the 
bird. To his remarks I will only add that at Meiringen I visited 
alone the spot where I had found the bird in 1889, and again 
found him in full song. He deluded me for a moment into 
thinking that a Chaffinch was singing in the same bush, and 
once I fully believed I heard the Nuthatch’s clear metallic note. 
He also mimicked the Skylark, the Great Tit, the White Wag- 
tail, the Tree Pipit, and the call of the Redstart. Again, at 
Stauzstadt, while Mr. Aplin was discovering the Tawny Pipit, I 
listened to a very fine singer, and made the following note :— 
“In the song there are parts that remind me strongly of the 
Nightingale, as well as many other imitations; but there is a 
very sweet varied individuality about it, which makes it quite 
unmistakeable. The bird is in fact. more highly bred and 
accomplished than either of the other British Acrocephali; he is 
not all excitement like the Sedge Warbler, nor yet lethargic like 
most Reed Warblers. He sings here on the top of a reed with 
great spirit, showing the bright yellow of the interior of his bill, 
as he stretches it wide with head erect.” Soon after our return 
to England, Mr. Aplin had an egg brought him which was un- 
doubtedly that of a Marsh Warbler; the nest was in meadow- 
sweet, as was the case with the two we had found in Switzerland. 
This caused me to pay attention to a large osier-bed near my 
home in the extreme N.W. of Oxfordshire, which was overgrown 
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with meadow-sweet ; but I could see no sign there last year of 
anything but our usual birds. We had no record of the living 
and singing bird as yet in this county. 

On Whitsunday last (June 5th) I was passing this same 
osier-bed, when I was struck by fragments of a song which at 
once recalled the Marsh Warbler to my memory. The osiers had 
not been cut in the winter, owing to the owner’s reluctance to pay 
more for cutting than he can get by selling, and in a great part 
of the two and a half acres the stems were already twice my 
height, thickly crowded, and beset with a very close undergrowth 
of long grass, marigolds, and meadow-sweet, &c. I could not 
see the bird, but I felt pretty sure of the song. I had to go back 
to Oxford that night, but the following Thursday evening I con- 
trived to play truant, and the next morning (June 10th), three 
years to a day after my first acquaintance with the bird at 
Meiringen, at 8 a.m. I penetrated into the osier-bed, and spent 
a long time there in a very hot sun. I was well rewarded by 
quite as wonderful a display of mimicry as I had heard at Meirin- 
gen or Stauzstadt. This bird completely deceived me once, with © 
the song of the Tree Pipit, and constantly imitated the Lark, 
the Swallow, and others; and though I could only obtain a 
momentary look at him owing to the height of the osiers, I came 
away fully convinced that I had found the Marsh Warbler in 
England at last. It was not only the mimicry,—for a lively 
Sedge Warbler will of course often come out with other birds’ 
_ notes in the course of his incessant rattle: it was the sweet clear 
tone of the voice, with its rapid changes, its sudden stoppages, 
and if8 comparatively rare lapses into sounds that could be 
called grating or sibilant. | | 

Early on Monday, the 18th, I brought over from Oxford a 
young friend, Mr. H. C. Playne, who knows well the songs and 
habits of all our common Warblers. I sent him down alone to 
the osiers while I went to get some breakfast, and joined him in 
half-an-hour, curious to see what impression the song had made 
onhim. I found him listening to imitations of the Tree Pipit, and 
quite convinced that he had never met with the songster before. 
We then entered the osiers, and made some search for a nest, 
but without success, for the bird never stayed long in one place, 
and we had nothing to guide us. Meanwhile we heard some 
curious imitations, among which was an intensely comical kind 


anniversary of our discovery of-the-nest-at-Interlaken last year. 
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of croak, suggestive of a Jackdaw, and the call of the Partridge. 
We failed again to get a good steady look at the bird. Oddly 
enough, we found a Reed Warbler chatting away merrily at the 


other end of the osiers,—the first of this species that I have as 


yet found in the neighbourhood. Abundant as they are on the 
Isis, they seem little disposed to adventure themselves far up 
Cherwell or Evenlode. It is the Evenlode which flows past our 
osier-bed, dividing here the counties of Oxon and Gloucester. 
We returned to Oxford well satisfied with our morning's work, 
but I was stil] anxious to bring Mr. Aplin’s experience and acute- 
ness to bear upon the bird, and as our Oxford term ended on 
Saturday, the 18th, I asked him to come and spend the following 
Sunday with me at Kingham. The weather was cold, but an occa- 
sional glimpse of the sun promised us a fair chance of success ; 
and it was a good omen that it happened to be precisely the 


On the Saturday afternoon we entered the osiers at about 
5.30, and made our way along a tolerably open ditch for some 
distance without hearing the song. My old terrier was in front 
of us, and presently disturbed a pair of birds, which began 
croaking angrily. Mr. Aplin got his glass on one of these and 
_ declared himself satisfied ; and shortly afterwards we heard 
something of the old familiar song. Buta careful search for the 
nest in the nettles and meadow-sweet all around was quite 
fruitless. 

Next morning we spent two hours in the osiers, with excellent 
results. Each of us got a good steady look at the bird through 
our glasses as he sang from the top of a willow-stem, with bill 
wide open, showing the reddish-yellow gape as we had seen it in 
Switzerland; the crest slightly raised, the head erect, and the 
white feathers of the breast fluffed out. The under parts are not 
rufous buff as in the Reed Warbler, but yellowish on the flanks, 
and nearly white in the centre. The upper parts are distinctly 
paler than in the allied species, and are in no respect rufous. 
This morning the song was delicious, constantly varied, and 
with many imitations, among which we noticed the song of the 
Lark and his strident call; the calls of the Chaffinch, Thrush, 
Yellow Wugtail, Redstart, and Goldfinch; the Greenfinch’s 
twitter, followed by an attempt to produce his call; and 
once I heard a sweet warble closely resembling that of the 
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Blackcap.* The Swallow was often mimicked, and it is worth 
noting that late in the evening before we had seen Swallows 
sweeping about noisily over the osier-bed, and then settling down 
to roost there. We also occasionally heard a kind of croak 
which suggested the voice rather of a frog than a bird. Lastly, 
when we moved to another part of the osiers, we listened for 
some time to what we believed to be another singer of the same 
species, in whose strain the u-tic-tic of the Whinchat was very 
obvious; a sound which can be heard any day in the summer 
from posts, rails, hedges, and telegraph-wires in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the osier-bed. In the course of our stay we 
saw many Sedge Warblers, and heard one unmistakeable Reed 
Warbler; so that all three Acrocephali are at present quartered 
in this admirable shelter. 

On Tuesday, the 21st, I worked once more slowly through the 
osiers; the morning was fine, but I was unable to catch the 
song. On emerging at the further end, it occurred to me to visit 
a small bed of osiers, wedged in between the stream and the 
railway, about a hundred yards distant; and here I at once 
heard the unmistakeable voice. What I saw here convinced me 
that the birds had not yet built their nest, but were actually then 
at work on it; for two or three times they flew swiftly down irto 
the ditch by the railway, once into a clump of nettles, and returned 
in a2 minute or two to the osiers. There was no trace of a nest 
in the nettles, and I believe they were collecting materials; and 
if they settled in this small bed, which is higher and drier than | 
the other, we should have no great difficulty in discovering the 
nest. In this place a pair of Sedge Warblers were feeding young ; 
and I was interested in noticing the difference in the flight of 


* Mr. Aplin tells me by letter that on May 81st, 1889, he listened to a 
mocking-bird of extraordinary powers, in a big hedge, with overgrown ditch, 
near Bloxham, which he took to be a Sedge Warbler at the time. It pro- 
duced faithfully the songs or notes of the Green Woodpecker, Starling, 
Blackbird, Corn Bunting (very exact), Lark, Chaflinch, Greenfinch, Sparrow, 
Swallow (song), Redstart (alarm-note), Partridge (very exact), and those 
bubbling notes of the Nightingale which, according to our joint observations, 
always occur in the song of the Marsh Warbler. Mr. Aplin did not see the 
bird for more than a moment, but ascertained that it was an Acrocephalus ; 
and no doubt it was A. palustris. Its imitations were “so exact as to 
almost convince one against one’s certain knowledge that one was really 
listening to the birds themselves.” 
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the two species. That of the Sedge Warbler is somewhat weak 
and fluttering, and he rarely flies far, though one day I saw one 
dance up into the air like a Whitethroat and descend something 
after the manner of a Tree Pipit.; but the Marsh Warbler flies 
quickly and lightJy, and evidently delights in the exercise. 

On the 22nd I explored a few other likely places, especially 
at Bourton-on-the-Water, where the clear Windrush is bordered 
by gardens, meadows, orchards, osier-beds, and everything that 
could make a Marsh Warbler happy. But though the Sedge- 
bird was abundant, of the other two species I neither heard nor 
saw a sign. We must not jump to the conclusion that A. palus- 
tris is really common, and has been constantly overlooked. 

On Saturday the 26th, my friend Mr. A. H. Macpherson came 
down from London to see and hear the bird, and to make a 
thorough search for the nest in the smaller and more practicable 
osier-bed. He got up at three the next morning, and searched 
without result till nearly eight; but he saw the bird well, and 
heard a few snatches of song. A stray suggestion of his to 
account for our failure to find the nest (which we found in 
Switzerland at once and without difficulty), is, I think, worth 
mentioning, viz., that this is the first visit of the species to this 
locality,* and that one or more males have arrived as usual first, 
and have failed to find mates in spite of continual singing. If 
in consequence of this they sought better luck elsewhere, the 
cessation of song would be explained ; I have not heard it-since 
the 26th, though the Sedge Warblers have been vociferous all 
along. 

On July 15th, I made one more attempt to find the nest, in 
company with Mr. Playne, who bicycled over from Minchin- 
hampton to help me. We were again, however, unsuccessful, 
and we can only hope that next May will bring the bird 
here again, and that we shall have more continuous opportunities 
of observing it. 


* The osier-bed is of recent planting; I have myself skated on floods in 
the very place it now occupies. 


w 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 


MAMMALIA. 


The Polecat in Pembrokeshire.—Far from being “ extinct” in Pem. 
brokeshire, as asserted (p. 264), the Polecat is still to be met with in the 
wilder parts of the county. Oue day when ferreting we bolted two from 
rabbit-earths at Stone Hall, and frequently disturbed the ‘‘ varmint” with 
our terriers in the rougher covers.— Murray A. Matsew (Buckland 
Dinham). 

Mr. E. Cambridge Phillips must have been misinformed as to the 
extinction of the Polecat, Mustela putorius, in this county. Though 
undoubtedly less common than formerly, it is far from being extinct. I have 
had ten or twelve examples from this neighbourhood within the last six 
years.—CHARLES JEFFREYS (Tenby). 


Pied Stoat in Notts in May.—On May 28th last the keeper here 
was waiting for Stoats on a stile at Little Gringley, when one ran out into 
the open field, within a few yards of him, which was pure white, except an 
irregular brownish line extending down its back. Before he had time to 
shoot, it made off again. He says he has shot white and pied Stoats here 
before in May. A great many of these varieties were shot last winter in 
this neighbourhood, and sent to Retford for preservation. — Leonarp 
Burrress (Grove, near Retford, Notts). 


BIRDS. 


Shrike killing Sand Martin.—On July 19th I observed a Red-backed 
Shrike strike down and kill a Sand Martin on the wing. The Martin fell 
on the lawn, about eight yards from the dining-room windows. I picked 
up the bird, and found it had been struck at the back of the head, and was 
quite dead. After examining it I replaced it where it fell, and stationing 
myself at the window, | saw the Shrike return in about five minutes, and 
carry off his prey to a hill about eighty yards away, there to eat it at his 
leisure. Is it usual for the Shrike to kill birds on the wing, more 
particularly such swift-flying species as the Martins? — L. CreaGHE- 
Hawakrp (Bramford, Ipswich). 

Turtle Dove nesting in a Squirrel’s Drey.—Flushing a Turtle Dove 
from an old Squirrel’s drey built at the top of a small oak, at the latter 
end of June, I ascended the tree and found the bird in possession, having 


lined only with fibrous roots the centre of nest and deposited one egg.— 
J. Extiorr (Park Road, Sutton Coldfield). 


Wild Geese and Starlings in West Meath.—On July 4th a flock of 
Wild Geese, numbering forty-eight birds, was observed by a gentleman 
and his gamekeeper, flying in a westerly direction over Lough Iron, in 
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West Meath. They were distinctly heard as well as seen. The weather 
was unusually cold at the time. On the 13th three flocks of Starlings were 
remarked ; one flock numbered more than sixty birds, another forty, and 
another thirty. Surely these Starlings could hardly have been hatched in 
Ireland this season.—Frances J. Batrerspy (Cromlyn, West Meath). 


Eared Grebe in Merionethshire.—<As usual during a stormy season, 
Grebes were numerous along the Merionethshire coast, the Great Crested and 
Little Grebes being the most frequent. On Dec. 17th, 1891, I obtained a 
specimen of the Eared Grebe, Podiceps nigricollis, in full winter plumage. 
The Sclavonian Grebe was fairly plentiful from November till about 
Christmas, but disappeared later—G. H. Caton Harton (Penrhyndeu- 
draeth, Merionethshire). 


Ruddy Sheldrake in Co. Donegal.—I have lately received from a 
correspondent in Donegal a female Ruddy Sheldrake, Tadorna rutila, 
which he shot out of a flock of twenty of these birds towards the end of 


June last. He reports that they were very wild, and rose on the wing 
when he was about sixty yards from them. He fired, and the one he sent 
me fell winged. It is an unusual time of year to meet with this species. 
Those which have hitherto been met with have generally occurred in 
winter, and are supposed to have wandered from some ornamental water on 
its becoming frozen up. But I know of no place in this county where 
ornamental waterfowl are kept, or from whence the birds in question are 
likely to have strayed. It is possible we may hear more of them from some 
other part of the country.—J.Sreere Extriorr (Park Road, Sutton 
Coldfield). 


Birdsnesting iu Suffolk.k—On May 28th I found a Snipe’s nest, from 
which I flushed the old bird, containing five eggs. All these appeared to 
be the produce of one bird, and all were fertile, having been incubated 
about a week. I found a nest of the Lesser Redpoll, with two eggs, in a — 
roadside hedge, which was only the second nest I have seen in Suffolk. On 
May 25th and on June 10th we took a clutch of four fresh Hawfinch’s eggs 
from a silver-fir near this house. A friend of mine has taken several nests 
of the last-named bird this year within a short distance of Bury St. 
Edmunds.—Juxian G. Tuck (Tostock Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds). 


Shoveller breeding in Co. West Meath.—Our herdsman took us to 
look at the nest of a Shoveller, Anas clypeata, on June 7th. It was built 
in a field near our lake (Glen Lough), and in the centre of a tuft of rushes 
which concealed it from sight. The bird rose when we came close to it, 
and we had an excellent view of her, and of. the male Shoveller, which was 
flying about the shore of the lake. There were eight eggs in the nest. 
This is the second time the Shoveller Duck has nested in the same field.— 
Frances J. Barrerssy (Cromlyn, Rathowen, West Meath). 


| 
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FISHES. 


Herring-fishing at Christiania.— It would appear that Herrings at 
times will eat almost any kind of animal refuse they can find, for while 
staying at Christiania during the early part of this vear I saw large 
numbers caught on hooks baited with mussels, or even strips of the bodies 
of their own companions. The harbour of Christiania is kept open all 
winter by powerful ice-breakers, but the extreme head of the fjord called 
“ Frognerkilen,” between the city and the peninsula of Bygdé, becomes 
completely frozen over. As soon as the ice is safe—about the middle of 
January—numbers of men go out on it to fish for Herrings. Thev sit on 
a small sled, and propel themselves over the surface of the ice at a great 
pace by means of an iron-shod pole. Arrived as near the edge of the ice 
as they can venture, a hole is broken through with the pole, and a line to 
which is attached four or six hooks is let down. At the end of the line is 
fastened a heavy lead-sinker provided with two formidable hooks. The 
line is held in the hand and drawn gently up-anddown-till-_a_bite is _§ 
obtained, when it is hauled up as rapidly as possible. When there is a 
large shoal of Herrings I have often seen three or four caught at once, one 
or two being frequently foul-hooked by the grappling-hooks on the sinker 
as it is hauled through the shoal. The fish average about 12 in., and are 
exceedingly beautiful when first taken out of the water, but the intense 
cold—often 3° or 4° F.—soon freezes them and turns them to a dull silver- 
(31, Clare Road, Halifax). 


Greenland Shark at Overstrand.—On July 12th a Greenland Shark, 
Lemarqus borealis, came ashore at Overstrand in Norfolk, alive, but so 
exhausted as to be easily captured. When I saw it, a few hours afterwards, 
its eye was green, and the skin a dull white colour—not nearly so leaden 
as the plate in Couch’s ‘ British Fishes,’ by which we identified it. The 
fishermen considered it weighed 8 cwt. My coachman measured it, and 
made its length 10 ft. 3in., and the circumference 6 ft. Lin., but perhaps 
it was unnaturally inflated. It contained no food. This Shark has been 
bought by Mr. Cyril Flower, M.P., for Mr. W. Rothschild’s Museum. 
Mr. Southwell recorded one at Lynn so recently as ‘ast January (p. 153), 


remarking that it was the fourth that he had noter of.—J. H. Gurney 
(Keswick, Norwich). | 


REPTILES. 

The Black Viper of Markwick.—The individual peculiarity in a Black 
Viper, referred to (p. 272) as possessing three poison-fangs in one jaw, 1s 
of no specific value. I have killed the ordinary Viper with a similar 
arrangement of the poison-fangs, and it is probably a common occurrence 
in all poisonous snakes. There is a skeleton, in the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington, of a large poisonous snake (I forget of what 
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species, but think a Rattlesnake) with a most formidable array of poison- 
fangs. If I remember aright, this specimen has four fangs on one side of 
the jaw, all growing from the same root, and two or three similar fangs 
on the other side of the jaw.— Gro. E. Lover (5, Verulam Buildings, 
Gray’s Inn). 

INSECTS. 

Tortrix viridana in the Midlands.—As in North Wales, so with 
us, the above moth is exceedinyly common this year, and the oak woods 
have suffered terribly. The Rooks, Jackdaws, Starlings, and Sparrows 
congregated in immense flocks to feed on the larve and pups, and now 
that the insects have emerged most birds seem to feed on them. The 
insectivorous birds search the branches above, the finches the ground 
beneath, and the Swallows and Martins constantly skim around the 
trees—all helping to keep in check this little pest, as it has now become.— 
J. (Park Road, Sutton Coldfield), 
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Beast and Man in India: a popular sketch of Indian Animals in 
their relations with the People. By Joun Locxwoop. 
Krerine, C.I.E. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Tue general opinion of cultivated Europe as to the temper 
of Orientals towards animals has been expressed by Mr. Lecky, 
in a clause of the sentence with which he concludes a survey of 
a growth of consideration for animals as an element of public 
morals, in his ‘ History of European Morals.’ He says :—“ The 
Muhammadaus and the Brahmans have in this sphere consider- 
ably surpassed the Christians.” In the opinion of Mr. Kipling 
there is enough truth in this statement to give interest to an 
examination of it, and this furnishes the key-note to the views 
expressed in the volume before us. 

Mr. Kipling has lived long enough in India, and used his 
powers of observation well enough, to be trusted as a reliable 
guide, and the insight which he gives into the daily life of the 
natives in relation to animals may be regarded alike truthful and 
picturesque. While maintaining that no precept of mercy has 
protected animals in servitude in India, Mr. Kipling admits that 
a more humane temper prevails with regard to free creatures there 
than in the West. Village boys are not seen stoning frogs, or 
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setting dogs at cats, nor tying kettles to dogs’ tails, and it has not 
been found necessary to forbid bird-nesting by Act of Parliament. 
The Indian schoolboy, on his way to school, passes numbers of 
Squirrels, but never throws stones at them, and the Sparrow, the 
Crow, the Mynah, and the Hoopoe move from his path without a 
flutter of fear. The india-rubber catapult of the West has not 
yet reached him; and the sling and golél, or pellet-bow, are only 
used when guarding fruit and crops from the meee Parrakeet 
and the omnivorous Crow. 

One of the most surprising things in India, says Mr. Kipling, 
is the patience with which depredations on crops are endured. 
With far less provocation the English farmer organises Sparrow 
clubs, and freely uses the gun, the trap, and poisoned bait. And 
the Indian farmer suffers from creatures that earn no dole of 
grain by occasional insecticide. The Monkey, the Nilghai, the 
Black-buck, the Wild Pig, and the Parrakeet fatten at his 
expense, and never kill a caterpillar ora weevil in return. “He 
and his family spend long and dismal hours on a platform of 
sticks raised a few feet above the crops, whence they lift their 
voices against legions of thieves. 

The principle of abstaining from slaughter is pushed to an 
almost suicidal point in purely Hindu regions, and becomes a 
serious trouble at times. Mr. Kipling states that a large tract of 
fertile country in the North-West Provinces, bordering on the 
Bhurtpore State, is now lapsing into jungle on account of the 
inroads of the Nilghai and the Wild Pig.- The “Blue Cow,” or 
Nilghai, is sacred, and may not be killed even by villagers whom 
the creature drives from their homes, and there are not enough 
sportsmen or Tigers to keep down the Wild Boar. 

The tolerance or indifference which leaves wild creatures 
alone is unfortunately an intimate ally of blank ignorance. That 
townspeople should be ignorant of Nature is to be expected, but 
even in the country a Flycatcher, a Sparrow, and a Shrike, are 
all spoken of as chiriyas, birds merely, and not one in fifty, save 
outcaste folk, according to Mr. Kipling, can tell you anything of 
their habits, food, nests, or eggs. The most vague and incorrect 
statements are accepted and repeated without thought, a habit 
common to all populations, but more firmly rooted in India than 
elsewhere. Original observation and accurate statement of fact 
seem almost impossible to the Oriental, and education has not 
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hitherto availed to help him. In the West public instruction 
becomes more real and vital every year, but in the East it is still 
‘bound hand and foot to the corpse of a dead literature.” 

The author concludes that, adwitting tie need for a legislative 
measure for the protection of animals consonant with the wishes 
and feelings of the most cultivated classes in India, and of itself 
a sign of advancing civilization and morality, it would be a task 
as difficult as hateful to prove that the people at large have any 
abnormal and inborn tendency to cruelty. 

Lo give an idea of the scope and variety of the subjects dealt 
with in Mr. Kipling’s book, we may remark that he has several 
chapters on domestic animals, including Elephants and Camels, 
besides chapters on birds, monkeys, and reptiles, animal-calls, 
animal training, and animals in Indian art. India has a great 
name for the training of animals, and the pages devoted to this 
subject in the present volume contain much that is interesting. 


———"The late Rev. J. G. Wood wrote unadvisedly that ‘in Jndia, 


trained Otters are almost as common as trained Dogs,” but this 
is one of the wany inaccuracies to be found in the works of this 
popular compiler. Mr. Kipling tells us that trained Otters are 
not used throughout Hindustan, nor in Central India, nor in the 
Punjab (where they exist in numbers) and even in the regions 
where they assist in fishing they are never seen out of the hands 
of their owners, obscure river-side tribes. They are only em- 
ployed in the back-waters of Cochin, in part of Bengal, and on 
the Indus river. ‘Lhe Cormorant and the Pelican are also used 
for fishing by the Indus boatmen, as in China, but, as might be 
expected from its slow and clumsy gait, the Pelican, though fur- 
nished by nature with a fine “ game-bag”’ or “‘ creel,” is inferior 
as a fisher to the Cormorant. 

It must be a pretty sight to observe the hooded Cormorants 
on the fisherman’s house-boats, and the Otters tethered to stakes 
close by, the latter playing with the no less amphibious children, 
and behaving like the playful intelligent water-cats they are. 
But, as Mr. Kipling points out, this sight, and the knowledge 
that they are used in this wise, are distinctly uncommon, and 
out of the range of the people of India at large. 

Several pages are devoted to an account of the Cheeta, or 
Hunting Leopard, and the method of training him. Most people, 
We imagine, are under the impression that the animal to be tamed 
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must always be taken young, but Mr. Kipling states that the only 
point where real skill comes into play is in the first capture of 

the adult animal when it has already learned the swift bounding 
onset, its one accomplishment, ‘The young Cheetah, he says, is . 
not worth catching, for it has not learned its trade, nor can it be 
taught in captivity. It is much the same with Hawks; falconers 
who know their business wal always prefer a wild-caught “ pas- 
sage-hawk”’ to an “eyess,”’ or nestling. 

With an eye to the picturesque, Mr. Kipling has not omitted 
to write of this sport as practised in India; and the subjoined 
extract will not only convey his own impressions on the subject, 
but will serve to give an idea of his style of writing. He 
says :— 


“ Falconry, which is still a favourite sport in Sind and Northern India, 
too-extensive to be more than glanced at. The literature of the subject 
: is just as fantastic as the writings of our forefathers in Europe; as in our 
old falconry books, Hawks are broadly described as light- or dark-eyed, 
round- or long-winged, noble or ignoble, and the sport is considered in the 
highest degree atistocratic. Sir Richard F. Burton is the only English 
writer who can claim to be an authority on the subject in its literary as 
well ag in its practical aspect.” 


This remarkable statement strikes us as scarcely accurate. 
Sir Richard Burton’s only claim to be regarded as an authority 
on this subject rests upon the fact that he once published a little 
book entitled ‘ Falconry in the Valley of the Indus,’ in which he 
recorded the impressions produced upon his mind by having 
witnessed something of the practice of hawking in Sind. But, 
so far as can be gathered from his book, he had very little know- 
ledge of the literature of the subject ; and, to judge by the many 

- errors into which his pen has led him, he can have had but little 
practical acquaintance with the sport, beyond what might be 
acquired by any intelligent ‘‘looker-on.’’ Mr. Kipling would. 
never have ventured upon the above-quoted assertion had he 
himself been acquainted with any of the English or French 
treatises on Falconry which have appeared during the last twenty 
years. 


The identity of the Indian apparatus of the sport with that of Europe 
strikes even the uninstructed. The hawk’s hood of soft deer-skin, prettily 
embroidered with silk and gold, the falconer’s gloves, jesses, lures, and 
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hawk-bells, are still regularly made in the Punjab, with one or two trifling 
variations. European pictures show the lure fitted with portions of a bird’s 
wing, which are absent from the Indian lure, and the falconer goes afield 
with his hawks perched on a hoop slung round his body, while here, when 
more than one are carried, they travel on a horizontal pole. Staying once 
at the chief town of a native State, 1 wondered at the number of hawks 
carried about, and concluded that when a man wanted an excuse for a stroll, 
he went to the Raja’s mews and got a hawk to take out for an airing on his 
wrist. During a gathering of chiefs at Lahore, to meet Lord Dufferin and 
the Duke of Connaught, Falcons and falconers came to swell the retinues 
of the Rajas, and I observed the constables on duty at the museum in my 
charge wanted to make the men leave their hawks outside when they 


came to see that institution. A stuffed bird in a glass case might, of 


course, tempt a hawk, but when hooded the creature is as well behaved as 
a sleeping child. ; 

——Phe-attendant circumstance of Indian falconry is not without its 
charm, especially during the clear cold weather of the Punjab winier. IL 
remember riding to a hawkiug-party across a wide sandy plain, where 
cultivation was scanty, a fresh wind blowing, and in the far distance the 
snowy rauge of the Himalaya sparkied white against the intense blue. A 
group of Klephants, with howdahs and trappings blazing in scarlet and gold, 
furnished the vast wind-swept spaces with a touch of colour, and even the 
blue and red patterns daubed on their gigantic foreheads looked delicate 
and pretty. ‘The strange heraldic monsters in beaten silver, with glass 
eyes, that supported the howdahs, and the-great red cloths splashed with 
gold embroidery, would have been garish at close quarters; but here they 
suited perfectly with the cavalcade of horsemen attired in scarlet and gold, 
the leashed dogs straining and suarling, and the motley crowd of beaters, 
chill in the morning sunshine. The hawks sharply turned their heads in 
expectation, tugging and straining at their jesses like anchored ships in a 
gale. But when ali was over, the Bustards found and flown-at had escaped 
without scathe, and one of the hawks was lost. As a man who has never 
been able to find pleasure in the chase, and who never possessed a gun, I 
iound no personal fault with this issue; but when people set forth to doa 
thing, they ought to do it well. Hawks must often be lost; for a country- 
side proverb about kangni, the small Indian millet, says that its cultivation 
is ‘as risky as keeping a hawk.’ 

“| have heard of flights where the hawk does all that is set down for 
him im the books, and I have watched the careful training of hawks to 
come back to the lure, where they are rewarded with a bit of newly-killed 
Crow, &c.; but 1 strongly suspect the best of the business is the riding 
and the company. Any one in the habit of looking at birds in India may 
see free hawking enough,—the Shrike, which in a town garden brings 
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down a Sparrow nearly as big as himself, the gallant and tigerish Sparrow- 
hawk, and, on far hill-sides, Falcons of two or three kinds.” 


With this extract we may conclude our notice of Mr. Kipling’s 
volume, which we have read with much interest. It is lightly 
and pleasantly written, and for an elementary study of Indian 
animals, their treatment and usage, and the popular estimates 
and sayings current about them, it may well be recommended to 
the notice of our readers. 


Palms and Pearls; or, Scenes in Ceylon. By Auan WALTERS. 
8vo. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1892. 


ALTHOUGH not a professed naturalist, Dr. Alan Walters is 
evidently a good observer, and the account which he gives in 
this volume of his sojourn in Ceylon is very pleasant reading. 

We shall not attempt to follow him through the chapters 
which deal with the history of the island under Portuguese, 
Dutch, and British rule; nor have we space at command to quote 
his picturesque descriptions of the scenery and native pro- 
ductions. Our concern is rather with what he has to teli us 
regarding the fauna, to which about seventy pages are devoted. 

Passing over his remarks upon the Ceylonese Elephant, on— 
which an entire volume has been written by Sir Emerson ‘l'en- 
nant, and upon the native Wild Boar, which, we are told, weighs 
not unusually six hundredweight, we come to the Cheeta (Hind. 
Chita), or hunting Leopard, concerning whose occurrence in ~ 
Ceylon authorities seem to differ, ‘Lurning to Biantord’s 
‘Fauna of British India,’ we read, in the volume devoted to 
Mammalia, p. 92:—‘* How far south C. jubatus ranges does not 
appear to be recorded ; the animal is not found on the Malabar 
coast, mor, according to Jerdon, in Ceylon.’ Dr. Walters’s 
remarks on the subject are somewhat paradoxical. At p. 147, 
he writes 


~ “More common (i.e., than the Sloth Bear) and less dreaded is the 
Cheetah (native Cooteah), which in Ceylon is a different animal from the 
native Leopard, with which it 1s often wrongly classed. Both in habits 
and appearauce it is quite distinct, in that it is smaller, and possesses, 
according to some observers, no retractile power in its claws, which are not 
curved, but formed like the toe-nails of a dog.” 


This description clearly points to C. jubatus, but on the very 
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next page, after a description of Felis pardus, and a black variety — 


of it, we read :— 


“In Ceylon all these animals are, as I have said, commonly called 
Cheetahs, and they must not be confounded with the hunting Cheetah of 
India, not a pure feline, but lanky and long-legged, unable to climb trees, 
and usually considered as a link between felines and canines.” 


We are at a loss, therefore, to know whether Dr. Walters — 


includes F’. jubatus as a native of Ceylon or not. 

Writing of the large Fruit-eating Bat (Pteropus), commonly 
called “ Flying Fox,” from the shape of the head, he states that 
it is “ found here and there in very large numbers, and is as great 
a pest in Ceylon as another species of the genus is in Australia.” 


He adds that last year a party of scientific gentlemen made an 
experiment to ascertain the possibility of destroying the ‘‘ Flying 
Foxes” wholesale by dynamite, but the method was found im- 
practicable, and the “ Flying Fox” still flourishes to the great 
detriment of the fruit crops. 

Of the deer to be met with in Ceylon, Dr. Walters states 
that the finest of them all, the Sambar, the native name for which 
is gona rusa (not sona russa), 18 | 

“Not often shot, but gives first-rate sport to hounds, for which pur- 
pose the best strain of English foxhounds has proved a failure. Far 
better ruus are made with dogs crossed either between foxhound and 


pointer, mastiff and bloodhound, or greyhound and kangaroo-dog. It is 
a grand sight to see a Sambar of 600 lbs. weight dashing for his life down 


a steep broken hill at a headlong pace.” 


The Spotted Deer, Axis maculata (native Chetool, Hind. 
Chital), the only gregarious Deer in Ceylon, is found in large 
~ herds in the north of the island. At p. 161 we read:—‘‘ A deer 
peculiar to Ceylon is C. orizus, almost as large as the Sambar, 
but with a different arrangement of spots on the coat.’ In this 
sentence there are no less than three mistakes: (1), Cervus 
oryzus, the “‘Hog Deer,” is not confined to Ceylon; (2), it is 
nothing like so large as the Sambar, standing only 2 ft. high 
at the shoulder, while the Sambar measures from 4 ft. to 4ft. 
6 in.; (3), the Sambar has no spots; and we may add (4), the 
Hog Deer is considered by the best authorities to have been 
introduced into Ceylon, where it is confined to a small area 
between Matura and the Kaltura River. . 
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Of the 325 species of birds recognised in Ceylon, 38 are 
stated to be peculiar to the island, and of these Dr. Walters 
gives a very brief account. When we call to mind Major Legge’s 
splendid quarto work on the Birds of Ceyion, Dr. Walters’s 
account naturally appears meagre in the extreme; but then it is 
not intended for the professed ornithologist, but rather for the 
general reader who is contented for the moment with a merely 
superficial glance at the avifauna of the country through which 
he is being conducted. 3 

Exaggerated descriptions of the Reptiles of Ceylon have from 
time to time found their way into print from the reports of 
imaginative and too credulous travellers; but when all allowance 
has been made for “ snake stories,’ the fact remains that the 
presence of snakes form a distinct drawback to the pleasure of 
living in many parts of the island. Having made personal 
acquaintance with Australian and Tasmanian snakes, the author 
considers ‘hat they cannot compare with those of Ceylon either 
for number or venom. He repeats a curious story about the 
Naja-kalu, or Cobra-stone, which the reptile is said to carry 
about in its mouth for the purpose of attracting fire-flies, on 
which it feeds. One of such stones having been produced by @ 
native, it was found by an expert, Professor Hensoldt, to be a 
water-worn yellow pebble, oval and flattened, and emitting a 
green phosphorescent light, and pronounced to be a rare variety 
of fluor spar known as “ clophane,” a mineral so sensitive that it 
will shine when merely warmed by the hand. ‘“ There seems to 
be little doubt,” says Dr. Walters (p. 181), “that the Naja-kalu 
is used by the Cobra asa decoy. All it has to do is to deposit 
the stone, and the attracted fire-flies come within reach. Perhaps 
also, as its own sight is feeble, the shining stone may serve as a 
sort of range-finder.” 

In subsequent pages our author deals with Sea-snakes, Croco- 
diles, Lizards, Iguanas, Frogs, Fishes, Insects of various orders, 
Spiders, and Scorpions; truly a wide range of subjects, on none 
of which he has space to dwell at any length. But his remarks 
are very pleasantly written, and if not always quite accurate from 
the naturalist’s point of view, they serve at all events to direct 
the attention of travellers, and even stay-at-home readers, to some 
of the many beautiful and curious productions to be met with in 
that remarkable island which has been named “the land of 


palms and pearls.” em 
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